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Notes. 


RALPH WALLIS, THE ‘ COBLER OF 
GLOUCESTER.”’ 

(See 2S. x. 7; 5S. viii. 388, 494; ix. 157.) 
In the extracts from the ‘ Calendars of State 
Papers (Domestic)’ given by the late J. J. 
Powell. at 5 S. viii. 494, the tract ‘ Good 
News from Rome’ is mentioned, and the 


‘same source is used for the reference to it 


in the article on Ralph Wallis in the ‘ D.N B..,’ 
written by Rev. Alexander Gordon, who 
tells me he had not seen a copy. The tract 
is not, so far as I am aware, referred to 


‘elsewhere, but it is almost certainly the same 


as ‘ Rome for Good News; Or, Good Newes 
from Rome,’ and it may be of interest to 
give more precise information relating to 
this—probably the scarcest of Wallis’s 
writings—and incidentally suggest an earlier 
publication for his other works than extant 
Lowndes mentions a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘Newes from Rome,’ 1641, 





‘but this is, I feel confident, earlier by 
twenty years than anything Wallis wrote. 
Lowndes also records ‘Rome for Good 
News,’ but treats it as anonymous. Neither 
Watt. Allibone, nor Halkett and Laing 
mentions it, while the authorities of the 
British Museum were unaware of its author- 
ship until I informed them. 

The pamphlets known to have been 
written by Wallis are :— 


1. ‘ Rome for Good News.’ No date. ; 
2. ‘More News from Rome: or, Magna 
Charta.’ 1666. 


3. ‘ Room for the Cobler of Gloucester.’ 1668, 
The second of these would suggest that an 
earlier work had been written, and the 
following is the full title of the tract now 
under notice :— 

‘““Rome for Good News, | Or |Good Newes 
from | Rome: | In a Dialogue between a Semi- 
nary | Priest, and a Supposed Prote- | stant; at 
large. Exhortation to Bishops. | Whereunto 
| Is also annexed a Discourse between | a poor 
Man, and his Wife. | London, Printed for ths [sic] 
Author.”’ 

The book is small quarto, its collation being 
as follows: Title, one leaf; the Epistle 
Dedicatory, signed ‘‘ Your very effec- 
tionate [sic] Husband, Consilio Iuvans,”’ 
two leaves; ‘Rome for Good Newes,’ 
pp. 1-26. In the Epistle is the following 
curious reference to Canada, which seems 
to have been placed in the wrong latitude :— 

“A Traveller told me that he was in a place 
called Canida some part of the West Indies 
where the Beares all the Winter when the Groun 
was frozen hard did lye in their Dens.”’ ’ 
From the same Epistle we learn that Wallis 
had four children, and that his wife would 
neither let him keep inns (of which several 
were offered him) nor become a preacher, 
though he had 
““many small calls to the Pulpit, some of them 
not exceeding eight pounds per annum, some 26/. 
nay 30/. per annum, with my dyet, and the use 
of a Study of Books.” 

Keeping an inn and becoming a preacher 
were to Wallis “ the two last shifts many men 
undertake.” 

The first part, pp. 1-11, of ‘Rome for 
Good Newes’ consists of a dialogue, in 
verse, between a Protestant and a Priest ; 
then follow ‘An Exhortanion [sic] to 
Bishops,’ pp. 11-12, and the Discourse 
between the husband and wife, pp. 13-26. 

Like its successors, this tract is a scurri- 
lous production directed against the Church 
of Rome, and alleges Romish practices in 
the Church of England. Though published 
anonymously and without date, there is 
ample evidence to identify its authorship 
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with Wallis, if compared with his later works. 
In the Epistle Dedicatory in ‘Room for 
the Cobler’ he speaks of his ‘‘ two former 
books,”’ this, no doubt, referring to ‘ Rome 
for Good News’ and ‘ More News,’ and on 
p. 6 there is another reference which con- 
nects Wallis with the first of these. On 
p. 26 of ‘ Rome for Good News’ the dialogue 
ends with :— 

** Wife....we will talk no more to-night, but 
leave till another time, and then we will begin 
with Magna Charta and talk over three or four 
Sheets more ”’ ; 
while on p. 4 of ‘More News from Rome ; 
or, Magna Charta ° (1666), the wife says :— 

‘* The last winter you and I fell into some dis- 
course by the fire and brake off somewhat abruptly, 
you promised to begin with Magna Charta.” 

These extracts suggest the year 1665 as 
the date of ‘Rome for Good News,’ but 
the examination of Rawson given in the 
‘Calendar of State Papers (Domestic),’ 
1 Oct., 1664, raises the question whether 
earlier editions of this and other tracts by 
Wallis may not have been issued. In this 
examination it is stated that Wallis “‘ wrote 
the books called ‘Magna Charta,’ ‘ Good 
News from Rome,’ ‘ More News from Rome,’ 
and the ‘Honour of a Hangman,’” which 
would make it appear that copies of works 
bearing these titles were then in existence. 
So far I have not yet seen any of these 
works with the date 1664 or earlier, and if 
such were published—as seems likely from 
the evidence given—it would appear they 
were all destroyed. It also seems probable 
that the titles of later issues were transposed 
or combined. The British Museum has a 
copy of ‘Or Magna Charta; More News 
from Rome,’ 1666, but an addition in MS. 
reversing the lines has been made to the 
Catalogue. and a note appended that the 
first and second titles were evidently trans- 
posed by the printer. This tract may be 
a combination of the first and third of the 
works mentioned by Rawson. And I sug- 
gest also that the second tract named, 
“Good News from Rome,’ is the same as 
‘Rome for Good News,’ the title of the 
later issue (supposing an earlier) also being 
transposed. 

In the title of ‘More News’ (1666) a 
font erected in Gloucester Cathedral in 
October, 1663, is referred to, and in the 
text this is spoken of as “ recently erected.” 
A period of three years might warrant the 
term ‘ recently,” but again the examination 
of Rawson permits the probability of an 
earlier edition, which seems to have been 
entirely destroyed. It is, however, quite 





certain that ‘Rome for Good News’ was: 
not published before 1661, for on p. 19 is 
a reference to “ William Gloucester ’’—i.e.,. 
William Nicholson, who was Bishop of 
Gloucester from 1661 to 1672. The tract is 
dated in the British Museum Catalogue as: 
** 11642 2], but evidently this is some- 
twenty years earlier than it should be. 

The verses in ‘Rome for Good News’ 
contain allusions to many who suffered for 
their refusal to conform, among them being 
Arthur Hildersam (1563-1632), Thomas 
Turner (1591-1632), Bates, and Sharp, the- 
last a bookseller of Banbury, who is also 
referred to in ‘More News.’ There also 
occurs the name of Ravis, Bishop of Gloue 
cester (1604—7), who made a threat that he 
would ‘“‘not leave one preacher in my 
diocese who doth not subscribe and con. 
form.” He is spoken of thus :— 

Where are the thousand men become, 

That fought for reformation, 
Doct. Ravis. A rare bird with his heady book,. 
Soon wrought their desolation. 
There are some very uncomplimentary 
references to Nicholson, Bishop of Glou- 
cester, who is also handled severely by 
Wallis in his later tract, ‘ More News.’ 

A further letter in the ‘ Calendar of State. 
Papers (Domestic)’ for 1667-8 suggests: 
that Wallis wrote other tracts. It is as 
follows :— 

** 1668. April 24. Roger L’Estrange to Wil- 
liamson. I perused all the books and papers 
sent, and have marked the passages found mosts 
liable to censure ; but till I see the examinations 
of the witnesses, and hear the circumstances of 
the proofs, I cannot make any judgment of the 
issue. Let the messengers that made the seizure, 
and the persons that made the discovery, be 
sent to me; I will then prepare such an informa- 
tion as may serve for a guide to the King’s 
counsel to proceed. ‘ Felo de se’ is undoubtedly 
Wallis’s, but a jury will not make much of it. 
The ‘ Queries’ will punish most, because they 
reflect on the present Parliament. ‘ Omnia 
concessa a Belo’ is a vile libel, of the same 
quality as ‘ Felo de se.’ I can fasten nothing on 
‘The Poor Whores’ Petition’ that a jury will 
take notice of. ‘ Liberty of Conscience’ is 
rather to be answered than punished, except as 
an unlicensed pamphlet. The ‘ Saints’ Freedom ” 
has direct treason in it, and a little patience would 
have brought it home, but the alarm is now so. 
hot that all are upon their guard. 

**T send another libel, ‘ Room for the Cobbler,’: 
which is ‘ the damndest thing has come out yet ’; 
but I beg privacy, being in quest of Wallis, who 
has disguised himself....I hope the libel of the 
Cobblers will be closely and quickly followed up ; 
if you show it to Lord Arlington or my Lord of 
Canterbury, let no words be spoken, as I want to 
surprise the parties.”’ 


jith the exception of ‘ Liberty of Con- 
science’ (by Sir Charles Wolseley, 1668) 
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and ‘ Room for the Cobler,’ I cannot trace 
any of the tracts mentioned. L’Estrange 
suggests that ‘ Felo de se’ is by Wallis, and 
it seems possible that ‘Omnia Concessa a 
Belo’ and ‘The Poor Whores’ Petition ’ 
were also by him. It will be interesting if 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can give informa- 
tion as to these, and also as to the dates 
of the earliest issues, if any are known, of 
the publications named in the record of 
1 Oct.. 1664. 

Zachary Grey in his ‘ Review of Mr. 
Daniel Neal’s History of the Puritans,’ 
1744, has an entertaining passage relating to 
Wallis. He says :— 

* About this time [1667] Mr. Neal observes 
(p. 412) that Ralph Wallis, a Cobler of Gloucester, 
publish’d an Account of a great number of 
Scandalous Conformist Ministers, and named 
their Scandals: but forbears to inform us, how 
Ralph Wallis came off upon his Tryal. The 
Author was to be tried for his Life, and when he 
came before the Judge, he ask’d him Whether 
his Fault was greater than Oliver Cromwell’s ? 
No, said the Judge, nor so great. Pray, my Lord, 
said he, let not my Punishment be greater; if 
I must be hang’d, let me be dead and buried, and 
lie so long in the grave first, then take me up 
and hang me after: which made the Judge 
invite him to Dinner, and give him a Guinea 
instead of an Halter; a thing much the better of 
the two.”’ 

A careful reading of the ‘ Life and Death 
of..the Cobler of Glocester’ (1670) reveals 
more of Wallis’s strange career than is 
suggested in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ though the only 
pamphlet of his which is mentioned is 
* Room for the Cobler of Gloucester.’ There 
is @ curious reference to Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. Wallis had a_ particular friend, 
Capt. L., who praised his pamphlets, saying 
they were the works of the ‘* witty Cobler,” 
whereupon he was told that the epithet of 
witty was above the capacity of a cobler 
to deserve. He replied, 

“Oh Sir, you must understand he is a 
Glocestershire-man, and Glocestershire is famous 
for having two great Wits born in it, instancing in 
Sir Thomas Overbury, and the Cobler of Glocester.”” 
According to accepted authority, Overbury 
was born in Warwickshire, and the reputa- 
tion of Gloucestershire for wit must, indeed, 
have been at a low ebb if it rested in the 
hands of Ralph Wallis. 

The British Museum Catalogue attributes 
to Wallis authorship of 

‘The Cobler of Gloucester reviv’d In a Letter 
to the Observator’s Countrey-Man. London, 
Printed and sold by H. Hills, in Black-Fryers, 
near the Water-side,”’ 
but this is, I think, incorrect. The pamphlet 
is dated 30 June, 1704, and signed “ Thy 





Loving Friend R. Wallis, Cobler”’; but,. 
as Wallis died in 1669, this would not seem 
to be his. Though written in somewhat the- 
same style as tracts known to be by him, 
the subject-matter is mainly political. The- 
date agrees with references to Queen Anne- 
and Admiral Sir George Rooke. There are. 
allusions to Gloucester and to the Bishop 
of Gloucester, but these are evidently made - 
to be in keeping with the nom de plume 
adopted by the writer. 
RoLanp AUSTIN. 
Public Library, Gloucester. 





DOTHEBOYS HALL ANTICIPATED. 


A NOTE in ‘N. & Q.,’ 15 March, 1862, sug- 

gests a possible relation between the account 

of Yorkshire schools in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ” 
and a narrative of closely corresponding 

experience to be found in ‘ Literary Recollec- 

tions,’ by the Rev. Richard Warner (1830), 

nine years earlier. This hypothesis is dis-- 
posed of in a brief comment by the editor, 

based on Dickens’s statement in the Preface - 
to the first cheap edition of his novel that 

his earliest knowledge of such dens of misery 

had come to him, in some forgotten way, . 
during his boyhood days at Rochester : 
all the details were obtained through direct 

observation during an unofficial tour of ~ 
inspection. 

Still, it is interesting to discover that two 
little-known works of fiction in the eigh- 
teenth century made use, in their initial 
chapters, of an almost identical situation, 
and show besides unexpected coincidence in 
definite points of treatment. ‘The Placid 
Man; or, Memoirs of Sir Charles Beville ’ 
(1770), contains the following significant 
passage (i. 44) :— 

‘*T was accordingly sent to a school....the 
master of which took a journey on foot, or in the 
waggon, to London, every Whitsuntide holidays, . 
on purpose to advertise, that ‘ At Stonelands, in 
Yorkshire, youth are boarded, educated and 
cloathed, at twelve pounds a year, by Zachary 
Birch, and proper assistants [his wife and a parish 
apprentice]. N.B. Mr. Birch is in town, and 
will take the care of any young gentleman down’ ; 
by which means, he sometimes contrived to get 
his own passage gratis....I....underwent the 
usual discipline of the school, namely, cold,. 
hunger, and beating,’’ &c. 

If the procedure of Squeers is thus antici- 
pated here in one noteworthy particular, 
there is further resemblance discernible in 
‘The History of the Curate of Craman ; 
Taken from Real Life; By an Unbeneficed 
Clergyman of the Church of England’ 
(1777), in the second chapter of which is . 
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given a much more elaborate rehearsal of 
bitter school experience under the rule of 
** Mr. John Conjugate. ...at B—es [Bowes ?] 
in Yorkshire.’’ The hero relates how Master 
Conjugate, with what appeared to be the 
tacit indifference of his parents, stole from 
him atoy watch. ‘I had the mortification 
to see the young rogue wear it for several 
days, and at last sell it to one of his school- 
fellows.” Then, 

‘“ with what frugality we lived passes all credulity. 
...-Our dinner consisted of a very coarse hard 
pudding, made chiefly of rye, peas, and broken 
— of bread, which was succeeded by nearly 
1alf a pound of mutton that had died a natural 
death, or was in danger of dying of some disease. 
....We were sent to a common at a considerable 
distance, to fetch bundles of furze for the use of 
the house....My department generally was, with 
another boy, to milk two cows, clean the vessels 
of the dairy, and conduct the cows from and to 
the field.” 

Thin as this appears in comparison with 
the solid and brilliant pictures we know 
so well, is it not yet conceivable that 
the reading of an unguided and precocious 
boy might have stamped one of its impres- 
sions from just such suggestions as these ? 
It is undoubtedly in Dickens’s earlier work 
that we find it easiest to detect the lines 
along which his genius travelled when 
stimulated by his quite untutored studies. 
In one chapter alone (chap. xliv.) of ‘ Pick- 
wick’ we find two such instances: Sam 
Weller’s tale of the gentleman who blew out 
his brains as a testimony to the digesti- 
bility of crumpets, the bald original of which 
is recorded by Boswell, 16 April, 1779; and 
the story of the cobbler ruined through 
inheritance of a comfortable legacy. still 
more distinctly foreshadowed in bk. iv. 
chap. ii. of ‘ The Spiritual Quixote,’ by the 
Rev. Richard Graves (1773), the sufferer 
from the technicalities of the law being in 
this case a travelling tinker. Colour, glow, 
and movement, it need hardly be added, are 
in none of these cases to be looked for in the 
first sketch. Pavut T. LAFLEUR. 

McGill University, Montreal. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 


BRITISH ISLES. 

(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421 ; 
iv. 181. 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442.) 

Sartors: NELSON. 
Birmingham. — Nelson’s statue stands in 
the Bull Ring, facing St. Martin’s Church. 

It is the work of Westmacott. and was 





erected by public subscription at a cost of 
about 3,000/. The statue is of bronze, on 
a marble pedestal. It was inaugurated on 
25 Oct., 1809, the day of the celebration of 
the jubilee of George III. Nelson is repre- 
sented standing erect, bare-headed, clad 
in an admiral’s uniform, and invested with 
his insignia and honours. His left arm 
reclines on an anchor, and at his right side 
is seen the prow of a model man-of-war. 
The pedestal is ornamented with allegorical 
sculpture, and also contains the following 
inscription :— 

This statue 

in honour of 

Admiral 
Lord Nelson 
was erected 
y the 
inhabitants of Birmingham 

A.D. MDCCCIX. 
The statue is protected by iron pallisades 
shaped like boarding-pikes, connected by a 
cable. The lamp-posts at the four corners 
are modelled in the form of clusters of 
boarding-pikes issuing from cannon. Mr. 
Joseph Farror bequeathed a legacy of 6d. 
per week to keep the basement of the statue 
clean. 

Yarmouth.—The famous Dorie column 
in honour of Nelson is erected on the South 
Denes. The foundation-stone was laid on 
15 Aug., 1817. The column is 144 ft. high, 
and was raised by contributions from “ his 
fellow countrymen of Norfolk.” It is 
hollow and fluted, and springs from a 
massive square pedestal. At the summit is 
a huge globe resting upon Caryatides, and 
from it rises a colossal statue of Britannia, 
grasping a trident and holding forth a 
laurel wreath in the direction’ of Burnham 
Thorpe, the little Norfolk village in which 
Nelson was born. On the base is a long 
Latin inscription. The summit is gained by 
an interior circular staircase of 217 steps. 
I am informed that’ in St. Nicholas Church- 
yard, Yarmouth, is a stone bearing the 
following inscription :— 

‘Here is deposited the | body of | Thomas 
Sutton. | He creditably discharged | the duties 
of surveyor to |the corporation and super- 
intended | the erection of the monument to the 
| memory of Lord Nelson on the | summit of 
which he departed this life | June Ist 1819 | 
aged 65 years. ” 

Portsmouth.—Near the western extremity 
of Portsdown Hill, 300 ft. above sea-level, 
an obelisk is placed to the memory of 
Nelson. It is 150 ft. high, and was erected 
by his brave companions the survivors of 
the Trafalgar fleet, who each contributed 
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two days’ pay for the purpose. On the 
base is the following inscription :— 
To the memory of 
Lord Viscount Nelson, 
by the zealous attachment 
of those who fought at 
Trafalgar, 
to perpetuate his triumphs 
and their regret 
1805. 
The British Fleet 
consisted of 
27 Sail of the Line, 
of France and Spain 33, 
19 of which were taken 
or destroyed. 
_ The old battleship Victory, moored in 
Portsmouth Harbour, is an object of never- 
dying interest to every British subject. 
On the deck is marked with an inscription 
the spot where Nelson fell, and in the 


cockpit the spot where he died. The 
Victory’s anchor, mounted on a_ stone 
pedestal, is placed on the Esplanade, 


Southsea Beach. On the base is inscribed : 


Close to this spot embarked the 
Hero of the Nile, 
Alas, for the last time to take command of the 
British Fleet 
that fought and conquered 
at Trafalgar, where our Nelson fell. 
This tribute of respect is placed in 
admiration of 
the departed Hero 


humble 


by 
Lord Frederick Fitzclarence 
Lieutenant-Governor of Portsmouth, 
1852. 

In an appropriate niche in the Town Hall 
is placed a white marble bust of Nelson. 
Below it, on a brass shield, is engraved the 
following inscription :— 

England 
expects every man to do his duty. 





This Bust 
of Admiral Lord Nelson, sculptured 
by Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., 

was presented to the Mayor and 
Corporation by William Payne Esq’ 

Treasurer of the Borough, for the 

Town Hall, Portsmouth 
1*t March, 1883. 


Monuments of Wellington and Nelson, 
presented by Lord Frederick Fitzclarence in 
1850, and placed on Southsea Common, 
mysteriously disappeared some years after- 
wards. They had been adversely criticized 
as possessing little or no artistic merit, and 
it is said that their remains received decent 
burial at Spithead. 

Edinburgh.—The Nelson monument forms 
a conspicuous object on Calton Hill. It was 
founded soon after his death, but was not 
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completed until 1815. In shape it looks: 
something like a drawn-out telescope, and 
““comprises an octagonal battlemented _ base- 
ment, containing several rooms, surmounted by 
a circular embattled tower of four storeys, over 
which again is a similar, but narrower turret of 
one storey.” 

The structure is 102ft. high, and on the 
apex is fixed a Greenwich time-ball. Above 
the entrance is carved in stone a representa- 
tion of the stern of the San Josef. The 
interior of the basement is devoted to a 
collection of Nelson relics and objects of 
interest. The summit is gained by a 
circular staircase. 

Dublin.—The design of the Nelson column 
in Sackville Street is something of a cross 
between the Trafalgar Square memorial and 
the Great Fire Monument, London. It 
consists of a massive square pedestal, from 
which rises a fluted pillar 120 ft. high. On 
the summit is a colossal statue of Nelson, 
Above the entablature of the column is a 
caged platform, to which access is gained 
from the interior by a spiral staircase. On 
the four sides of the.basement are depicted 
in relief scenes from the battles of the Nile, 
Copenhagen, St. Vincent, and Trafalgar. 

JoHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 





CHARLES LamB AND “ Doc Days.’’—In 
Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book,’ No. 29, pub- 
lished on Saturday, July 16th, 1825, there 
appeared an article entitled ‘Mad Dogs,’ 
in which the writer stated as an appalling 
fact that there was no cure for hydrophobia, 
He went on :— 

* Preventive [sic] is better than cure, and in 

this case it is easy. Dogs, however useful in some 
situations, are wholly useless in towns. Ex- 
terminate them.” 
This suggestion of bellum ad exterminationem 
called forth in the following number an 
amusing remonstratory reply in the shape 
of a letter purporting to be written by 
** Your faithful, though sad dog, Pompey,” 
which has been identified by Mr. J. A. 
Rutter as Charles Lamb’s. 

In his edition of the ‘ Works of Char!es 
and Mary Lamb’ Mr. Lucas prints it in the 
‘ Appendix’ to vol. i., among the ‘ Essays 
and Notes not certain to be Lamb’s but 
probably his,’ and his comment is that 
“there certainly is no difficulty in con- 
ceiving it to be from Lamb's pen, although 
there is no overwhelming internal evidence.” 
Mr. Macdonald. on the other hand, appears 
to be more confident’ and affirms that ‘‘ we 
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cannot doubt that Charles Lamb held the 
pen which drafted the complaint of that 
most intelligent, if also ‘sad dog.’”’ Mr. 
Walter Jerrold, in his edition of Lamb’s 
“Essays and Sketches,’ published in the 
““Temple Classics,” is of opinion that the 
following extract from Lamb’s letter of 
25 July, 1825, to Hone “seems to tell 
against this contribution being his own ” :— 

“You have done with mad dogs; else there 


is a print of Rowlandson’s or somebody’s of 
people in pursuit of [one] in a village which 
might have come in.”’ 
In the ‘“ Oxford’’ Lamb, Mr. Hutchinson 
prints it apparently without any doubt as 
to its authorship. = 
To put an end to any dubiety on the 
‘subject, it may be sufficient to point out 
that the original manuscript in Lamb’s 
fhandwriting, with a short note at the end 
signed “‘C. L.,’? dated 16 July, 1825 (a 
week before its appearance in the ‘ Every- 
Day Book ’), was sold by Messrs. Sotheby’s 
on 18 July, 1904. S. BUTTERWORTH. 


THe Dear ADDER THAT STOPPETH HER 
-Ear.—In one of his Advent sermons the 
Jate Rev. A. H. Stanton conjured his con- 
gregation not to resemble ‘‘ the deaf adder, 
which stoppeth both her ears” ; adding, in 
one of his inimitable asides, “ though, how 
‘she can do it, I never could imagine.” 

But the problem had already been solved 
in the twelfth century. In the ‘O.E. 
Homilies,’ Second Series (E.E.T.S. Publica- 
tions, 1873, pp. 196, 198), occurs a passage 
on prayer, the modern rendering of which 
runs as follows :— 

** The adder seeketh a stone and layeth one ear 
thereto, and in the other ear she putteth her tail, 
and so stoppeth up both.” 

This is in order that she may not hear the 
voice of the charmer, and the application is 
‘given :— 

“When we draw away from the evil which 
assaults us, let us go to the stone, that is....our 
Saviour....Upon Him we lay our right ear when 
we understand He is true GOD....and stop 
up our ear against the teaching of the devil. Our 
left ear we close with our tail when we understand 


He became Man for us....and so we stop both 
ears and do not hear the devil’s charming.” 
E. M. F. 


THE Lorp or BURLEIGH AND SARAH 
Hoccins, (See 11 S. vii. 61, 83, 143, 166.) 
—A recent visit to the College of Arms has 
shown me that Lord Exeter, on 26 Feb., 
1794, petitioned the Earl Marshal to issue 
his warrant for granting arms to his wife 
Sarah, Countess of Exeter, and to be borne 





also by her father, Thomas Hoggins of 
Great Bolas, co. Salop, gentleman. ‘The 
Earl Marshal's warrant is dated 4 March 
following. Accordingly, on 5 April, 34 
George III., 1794, Sir Isaac Heard, Garter, 
granted to Sarah, Countess of Exeter. these 
arms: Gules a lobster’s claw erect Or, 
between three herons’ heads erased argent, 
to be borne by the Countess, and also by 
her said father, Thomas Hoggins, and his 
descendants, with the following crest, 
namely, On a wreath of the colours a heron’s 
head erased argent charged with a lobster’s 
claw gules (Grants, xviii. 304). 

The St. James's Chronicle for 5-7 May, 
1796, states that at a court held on Ascension 
Day (5 May), 1796, the Countess of Exeter 
was presented by Mrs. Lecan. The King, 
Queen, and the four elder Princesses were 
present at this Court. 

W. G. D. Fretcuer, F.S.A. 


LEGHORN: ENGLISH MERCHANTS THERE 
IN 1702.—I add the following names from 
the title-page of the Italian Grammar pub- 
lished by Arrigo Pleunus. The surnames 
are in small type, the Christian names in 
capitals, Christopher Hanbury, Christopher 
Michel, Daniel Gould, Francis Arundel, 
George Colling, George Lambe, Gilbert 
Serle, Humphry Chestman, James Harriman, 
James Paitfield, John Horsey, Jonathan 
Basket, Richard Frome, Samuel Lambert, 
Samuel Thorold, Thomas Balle, Thomas 
Chamberlayne, Thomas Dorman. And John 
Robbins, presumably of the same city, 
owned a copy of the later edition on 24 
March, 1738-9. 

RicHarpD H. THORNTON. 


Tuatcu Fires.——Hanging in the top of the 
porch of Bere Regis Church, near Wareham, 
are two Weighty iron hooks, like half-anchors, 
with a stretch of, perhaps, close on 2 ft. 
They are each on an iron shaft, which is 
split for a length of about a couple of feet, 
opening out to a width of about 3 in. at the 
lower end. Across the split are the old 
bolts by which the hook was fastened to 
a pole, which must have been big and 
heavy—a two-man power pole. I was told 
that the hooks— formerly hanging in the 
churchyard—have been kept at the church 
from old days, and that when a thatched 
cottage caught fire there was a rush for the 
hooks with which to tear off the burning 
thatch. Hanging to the hooks are heavy 
iron shackles, though what these were for 
I failed to learn. These very interesting 
objects are now in the dry, but rusted heavily. 
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‘They should be tarred or painted to aise 
serve them. I have never seen or heard of 
anything of the kind before, but perhaps 
specimens exist elsewhere. 

Doveitas OWEN. 
_ Savile Club. 


A New “Crrous” For Lonpon.—The 
effacement of old Baker Street station has 
resulted in considerable alterations in the 
vicinity. Amongst others a tiny “ circus ”’ 
is being constructed in the Marylebone Road 
‘hard by, which bids fair to offer a unique 
‘example of its kind in London. Upon each 
‘dwart pillar is carved a viscount’s coronet, 
with a fleur-de-lys beneath, to warrant the 
inference that the “circus” will bear the 
name of “ Portman ’’—quite an appropriate 
and sufficiently indicative title. It has 
been proposed that York Place should now 
ibe incorporated with Baker Street. I 
venture to suggest further that “‘ Upper” 
might now well be removed from the northern 
end of the street, which was recently done in 
the case of Avenue Road, not far off. 

Crcit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 





@ueries. 


Wer must request correspondents desiring ia- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Bruce OF ArRTH.—Who was the Laird of 
Airth in 1608 ? 

In that year Edward Bruce, younger 
brother of the Laird of Airth, and lawful 
seion of the great northern house, was com- 
pelled to change his name and migrate to 
Ireland under circumstances of a peculiar 
nature. A dreadful quarrel broke out 
between. apparently, John, Lord Erskine, 
Earl of Mar, of the one part, and Alexander, 
fifth Lord Livingstone, Alexander, fourth 
Lord Elphinstone, and Bruce of Airth, of 
the other part, concerning the disputed title 
of the Castle of Kildrummie; and in the 
fight which ensued David Forrester, a 
follower of Mar, was killed, the murderers 
being hounded on by the Laird of Airth. 
So says Drummond. But Burke, in his 
‘Dictionary of Landed Gentry’ (1847), 
vol. i. pp. 151-2, says that the reason for 
changing the name was as follows. Mrs. 
Bruce’s gcandfather in a letter to his son 
relative to the family descent in 1774-5 
gives the episode thus :— 





“One of my ancestors had a dispute with his | 
chief, who attacked him; he, according to the laws | 
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of Scotland, retreated as far as wood and water, 
&e., would allow him, then turned, in his own 
defence, and killed his chief. In those days, two 
or three hundred years ago, the chief had great 
influence. He (Edward Bruce) was prosecuted 
with great virulence. The sentence was ‘that he 
should be either banished or change his name’: he 
said he had done nothing sinful or shameful to fly 
his country, ‘ but put a ad to the ‘‘u,” and make it 
“y”?: thus it was Bryce: but when my grand- 
father went to Ireland, he spelled his name with 
an ‘i,’ and since it has so remained.” 


Do these two accounts refer to the same 
episode ? 

The following skeleton pedigree may 
illustrate and explain what I want to have 
confirmed :— 


Sir Alexander Bruce ech laird of Airth), d. 1608. 
William Bruce. d.v.p. 
| 
t | 
Rev. Edward Bruce (changed 


his name to Bryce or Brice, 
1608), 


i 
Sir John Bruce 
(9th laird of 


Airth). 
' 
Robert Brice (Castle Chichester, Antrim), d. .. 


Edward Brice (Kilroot), m. 2nd, 1758, Jane Adair. 


Rev. Archibald Adair Brice (resumed name of 
Bruce, 1825), d. 1828 at Cheltenham. 


| 
William Adair Bruce, Esq. (Ashley, Box, Wilts), 
d. 1393. 


| 
Agnes Bruce (3 Grosvenor, Batb), 
m. 1897 J. Maurice Harper, Esq. 
E. C. Maran. 
Bournemouth. 


In1ico JONES: HIS CHRISTIAN NAME. 
(See 11 S. vii. 424.)—I have not the volumes 
of Eighth Series of ‘N. & Q.’ to refer to, 
and would like to know if the.name “‘ Igna- 
tius,” in this Spanish form Ifigo, is often 
to be met with in the registers of the six- 
teenth century. Seas ee 

[The references in the Eighth Series are not 
concerned with the point raised by our corre- 
spondent. ] 


Etrorp Famity.—William Elford (Vicar 
of Lew Trenchard, chaplain to the Duke of 
Bedford, and Rector of North Petherwin, 
who lived at Tavistock), son of Ralph of 
Tavistock, gent., matriculated 30 June, 
1772, from Balliol College, zt. 18, B.A. 1776. 
Who was Ralph Elford, and what relation 
was he to the banker of the name ? 

A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 
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St. JoHN oF BiLEeTSoE.—I should be very 
grateful if any one of your numerous readers 
could kindly furnish me with the dates of 
the two following marriages and the place 
where solemnized :— 

Sir John St. John, of Bletsoe, Knt., and Annes 
da. of Thomas Nevell, of Cotterstock, c. 1552-8, 
his 2nd wife, who was bur. at Bletsoe,22 Aug., 
1595. 

Oliver, Ist Ld. St. John, of Bletsoe (s. & h. of 
above), and Elizabeth, da. (or wid.) of Sir Edward 
Griffin, Knt., who was, I believe, Attorney Genl. 
temp. Q. Eliz. She was his 2nd wife, and was bur. 
at Wakerley, Northants, 1 Dec., 1609, This m. 
would have taken place ec. 1560-70. 

Also I should be glad to learn what 
became of Oliver, 4th Lord St. John of 
Bletsoe, said to have died in 1646, and of 
Elizabeth Paulet his wife. The usual 
sources of information are singularly reti- 
cent as to the above, and I am unable to 
ascertain their place of marriage or burial, 
nor have I come across any trace of will or 
administration. 

FrepK. A. PAGE-TURNER. 

15, Palmeira Square, Hove. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
I should be glad to learn (i) the author of a 
poem about the Dead Sea, beginning 
I looked upon a sea 
And lo ’twas dead, 
Although by Hermon’s snows 
And Jordan fed.— 
and (ii) the author of the following transla- 
tions :— 
(a) Sounds which address the ear are lost and die, 
But truths submitted to the faithful sight 
Are writ and graven with a beam of light. 
Horace, ‘ A. P.,’ 180-2. 
(5) Intestine quarrels place an obvious lever 
In every hand of every unbeliever. 
Virgil, ‘ Ain.,’ ii. 104. 
The latter was quoted in 1888 by the 
Master of Trinity, Dr. Butler, I believe, as a 
translation of “‘ Hoc Ithacus velit et magno 
mercentur Atride.”’ G. H. J. 


Youth will be served. 


JANE CROMWELL, FRADSWELL.—I shall 
be grateful if your readers.can give me any 
information regarding the following per- 
sonages. 

On the wall of Fradswell Church, near 
Stafford, is a tablet to the memory of Jane 
(or Joanna) Cromwell, daughter of Thomas, 
Earl of Ardglas in Ireland, and Elizabeth his 
countess. The deceased lady is stated to be 
“of the noble families of the Cromwells and 
the Meverells,”” The monument was erected 





by her younger brother, Vere Essex Crom- 
well, in 1672. The lady died 7 Aug., 1647, 
and the grave is described as “ tumulus- 
obscurus.”’ 

The Latin inscription runs as follows :— 


Inscription on Wall Tablet in Fradswell Church, 
Staffs. - 
Siste gradum viator, siste, quid properas ? 
En puelle insignis tumulus obscurus. 
Nomen legito, 
Tana CROMWELL 
Ex nobilibus familijs Cromwellorum et 
Meverellorum 
feeliciter conjunctis feliciter oriunda 
Filia THOMAE comitis de ARDGLAS in regno- 
Hibernize f 
et ELIZABETH comitiss# ejus 
(Heu quid lacrumis dicere conatus) fuit ; 
Fuit tamen, at talis ut : 
Nobilitate ornata nobilitatem decoravit suam : 
sanguine et Titulis illustris : eh 
Forma Ingenio pudicitia et pudore preclarissima *: 


virgo nitens, comitis filia, sexus decus, suorum. 


deliciz, 
Gentis Gloria. : 
que cum afios xx optande maturitatis impleverat, 
Mortem obijt inoptandam, 
vii Aug M pbc XL VII 
cujus frater nobilis VERE ESSEX CROMWELL 
Etsi minor natu et tantillo patrimonio fruitur 
Amoris et pietatis ergo 
Hoc illud monumentum 
PDDD Ano. M DC LXXII 
Quod si aliquis impius in futurum violare ausus 
erit, 
sacrilegi merito poenas luat. 


Crecit HiBBERD. 


[A query on this subject, including the epitaph, 
appeared at 2 S. vii. 477, and we reproduce here 
the editorial by which it was answered :— 

“This lady was connected with the Cromwells 
of Wimbledon, and was a descendant of Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex. Her father Thomas. 
Cromwell, the fourth baron, and the fourth in 
descent from the Earl, was summoned to Parlia- 
ment 18th of James I., and in 1625 was by 
Charles I. created Viscount Lecale, and in 1644, 
Earl of Ardglass in Ireland. He was a loyalist, 
and took the contrary side from his friend Lord 
Essex, the parliament general. He died in 1653, 
and was buried at Tickencote, co. Rutland. His. 
wife was Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Robert 
Meverell, of Throwliegh in Staffordshire, by 
whom he had issue three daughters, Frances and 
Jane, who died young; and Mary, who married 
William FitzHerbert of Tissington, co. Derby 5. 
also three sons, Wingfield, Vere Essex, and 
Oliver. The barony became extinct on_ the 
demise of Vere Essex (the seventh baron) in 1687. 
The pedigree is printed in Banks’s Dormant ané 
Extinct Baronage, ii. 126.’’| 


St. Paut at Virait’s Toms.—Where can 
I find, printed in extenso, the medieval 
Latin hymn in which this legend is related ? 
A stanza was quoted at 11 8. vii. 463. 
R. L. Moreton. 
197, Albany Street, N.W. 
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** AupiTious ” (‘‘ AUDITIONS’’) ADVICE. 
—What is “ auditious ” intended to signify 
when prefixed to the word advice ? 

On 7 June the following advertisement 
appeared in The Western Morning News 
(Plymouth) :— 

“* Madame —— LR.AM., A.R.C.M., 

A.R.A.M., will visit Plymouth....for a short 
period, and will be pleased to give AUDITIOUS 
ADVICE or LESSONS IN VOICE CULTURE.” 
On the 9th the word “ auditions ’”? was sub- 
stituted for ‘“ auditious.’”» Two or three 
dictionaries I have consulted do not give 
either word; one gives “audition” = 
** hearing.” 

Is it a word of modern coinage? and 
what does it exactly mean ? 

W. S. B, H. 


[‘‘ Audition ” appears in the ‘ N.E.D.’ with one 
instance each from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It is being brought into fairly frequent 
use in modern scientific books. ] 


Lovis ALExIs CHAMEROVZOW.—I should 
be glad to be referred to a biography of 
this miscellaneous author, who was writing 
so lately as in 1873 (in English). One of 
his historical novels, dealing with the 
Bastille, was included in ‘“‘ Dicks’ English 
Library of Standard Works,” n.d. M. 


‘ BEARSDENHALL. —Where shall I find 
an account of the picture entitled ‘ Bear- 
denshall’ at Putney ? 





RoxLanp AUSTIN. 
Public Library, Gloucester. 


PickeTt’s ‘ LONDON IMPROVEMENTS,’—I 
have before me the small 4to volume pub- 
lished, without date, in 1789 in which 
William Pickett introduced his schemes; 
its title reads :— 

‘* Public Improvement ; or, a Plan for making 
a convenient and handsome communication be- 
tween the Cities of London and Westminster.” 

Also the 8vo volume issued about 1807 
under the title of 

‘““The Representation of the Leaseholders and 
Contractors interested in the Houses and Build- 
ings in Pickett Street, near Temple Bar; Skinner 
Street ; Fleet Market, and Snow Hill. With the 
Scheme of the Proposed Lottery.” 

I shall be glad if some reader will give 
particulars of any other pamphlets, books, 
or broadsides relating to the improvements 
at these dates. I have met with odd plates 
of some other 4to volume issued about 1795, 
but cannot trace a copy of the entire work. 

The 8vo issue of the Acts of Parliament 
obtained 1795-1804 for this improvement 
does not contain either plans or illustrations 
of the houses. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 








ILLEGITIMACY IN THE MippLE AGES. — 
Some months ago the social position of ille- 
gitimate children in the Middle Ages was 
discussed in the Intermédiaire, the conclusion 
reached being that such children were more 
readily acknowledged and recognized than 
now. One correspondent says :— 

“The Acts of Francis I.. contain numerous 
letters of legitimation of bastards, especially of 
bastards of priests, which is somewhat surprising.” 

Were the children of celibate priests ever 
legitimated in England ? 

What was the custom in Spain, Italy, and 
Germany ? hs¥ 


CaNADIAN Paciric Rar~way.—I shall 
be glad if any one can give me the name and 
publisher of a history of the construction of 


the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
G. M, HP. 


MatTHEw Henry BARKER (“‘ THE OLD 
Sartor ”’).—During the ’thirties and early 
forties of the last century the author of 
‘Jem Bunt,’ ‘Tough Yarns,’ Cruikshank’s 
‘Greenwich Hospital,’ and a number of 
other well-reputed ‘‘ collectors’ books,’’ was 
resident in Nottingham. For part of that 
period he was editor of a local weekly 
newspaper, The Nottingham and Newark 
Mercury, wrote his entertaining ‘ Walks 
round Nottingham,’ and also was respon- 
sible for the first appearance in serial form 
of ‘The Old Sailor’s Jolly Boat,’ with en- 
gravings by the brothers Cruikshank. Is 
it known definitely in what year he again 
took up his abode in London, and where ? 
Born at Deptford in 1790, he achieved 
very considerable name and fame ere his 
death in June, 1846; and I am desirous of 
gleaning any available data as to his London 
literary activities after quitting the Mid- 
lands, and also a transcript, if possible, of 
his tombstone epitaph. Copies of his works 
are not, I gather, to be seen at the Deptford 
Public Libraries, nor have I been able to 
obtain there any particulars respecting this 
cheery Cruikshankian confrére. 

CreDRIC BONNELL. 


DEMOLITION OF THE KENNELS OF “ DoG 
Kennet Lane.’’—To the left and at the 
foot of the declivity sloping from Denmark 
Hill in the direction away from London, 
there stood until a short time ago a little 
group of miniature houses, in which in 
former days the hounds were kept. The 
last traces of these are now disappearing, 
and as I have seen no mention elsewhere 
of their destruction, I write in the hope that 
this loss to a neighbourhood fast losing 
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charm may be deemed of sufficient moment 
to merit a record in ‘N. & Q.’ The hill was 
widened several years ago for L.C.C. tram- 
way purposes, and the ‘‘ Huntsmen’s Lodge ”’ 
swept away, I believe, at the same time. 
The kennels, however, have remained until 
now, picturesque, though battered relics of 
more picturesque days. When, by whom, 
and under what circumstances were they 
built ? As they gave their name to the hill, 
they must in their time have been of some 
local note. Wiimor CorFIELD. 


Horace SmiTH’s VERSES ON SURNAMES, 
—AIn several books on surnames there are 
quotations from a humorous poem by Horace 
Smith, e.g. : 

Mr. Metcalf ran off on meeting a cow 
With pale Mr. Turnbull behind him. 

I should be glad to know where the 

original can be found. E. W. 





Replies. 


THEATRE LIT BY GAS. 
(11 S. vii. 469.) 


Gas was introduced by way of experiment 
at the Lyceum Theatre as far back as 
June, 1789, by means of what was termed 
an “ ropyric Branch,” which illuminated 
the Saloon. In September, 1804, Frederick 
Albert Winsor gave lectures at that theatre, 
and his observations were illustrated by 
means of 

** a chandelier in the form of a long flexible tube 
suspended from the ceiling, communicating at 
the end with a burner designed with much taste, 
being a Cupid grasping a torch with one hand 
and holding the tube with the other.” 

In 1807 the experiment of lighting the stage 
with gas was tried by Winsor, who in that 
year lighted Pall Mall with gas, the first 
street in London that was so illuminated. 
Byron may well have seen some of these 
experiments before he left England for 
Italy in 1816. Turning to the last para- 
graph of Mr. FisHwick’s question, I may 
observe that on 6 Aug., 1817, the Lyceum 
bill announced that “the gas lights will 
this evening be introduced over the whole 
stage,” and so successful was the experi- 
ment that on the 8th of the following 
September a manifesto was issued to the 
effect that 

“The complete success which, after a trial 
of several weeks, has attended the experiment of 
lighting the stage by gas, has induced the pro- 
prietor of this theatre still further to consult 





the improvement. of the Publick Accommoda- 
tion; and this evening a new and brilliant mode 
of illuminating the audience part of the theatre 
by means of Gas Lights will be submitted to 
the observation and, it is respectfully hoped, to 
the approbation of the visitors of the English 
Opera House.” 

This method of illumination did not, 
however, appear to find much favour with 
the public at the Lyceum, for on the opening 
night.of the season of 1823 an advertise- 
ment announced that “ twelve elegant new 
cut glass chandeliers have been added and 
are to be lighted with WAX,” the last word 
being emphasized in capital letters as a 
special attraction. 

WiLtoucHBy Maycock. 


It must, I think, have been at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and in May, 1821, that 
Lord Byron and a good many other people 
first saw a theatre illuminated by gas. 

My authority for this statement is a very 
excellent and informing article entitled 
‘The Night Lights of Old London,’ which 
appeared in The Builder in April, 1879. 
It is there stated that 
“in 1819 Messrs. Taylor and Martineau erected 
an apparatus at Apothecaries’ Hall for making 
oil gas, and in May, 1821, the Whitechapel and 
Bow Works adopted the invention, as did also 
Covent Garden Theatre, Whitbread’s Brewery, 
and the Argyll Rooms.” 

It was clearly very successful, for it was 
proved in evidence given before a Royal 
Commission in the following year that the 
Chartered Gas Company, one of the three 
then in existence in London, supplied 
8,586 houses and 172 public buildings, 
including seven theatres. 

But long before that date the Moravian 
refugee, Mr. F. A. Winzer, or Winsor, had 
been enthusiastically extolling the wonders 
of gas-lighting, and he is said to have fitted 
up the Lyceum Theatre and lectured there 
on the merits of the new invention. Whether 
or not these lectures and experiments of 
Winsor’s were really given at the Lyceum 
Theatre on the site of Wellington Street, 
as this statement would imply, seems to 
me rather doubtful. There was a_place 
known as the Athenian Lyceum at No. 22, 
Piccadilly, and as it was at that place that, 
according to a contemporary programme, 
a facsimile of which is now before me, a Mr. 
Hyde lectured on 8 March, 1808, and other 
dates,on ‘The Danger of Gas Lights,’ with 
“a Grand Display of Philosophical Experi- 
ments and Illustrations,” by which he 
proposed to prove “the insalubrity of 
Carbonated Hydrogen Gas and the Fallacy 
of the pretended Inventor’s Assertions,” it 
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seems highly probable that it was at the 
same institution that Winsor had given his 
lectures, and not at the famous theatre of 
that name. It would be interesting if this 
small point could be cleared up. 

ALAN STEWART. 


Winsor, one of the pioneers of gas, lighted 
the Lyceum Theatre with -gas_ experi- 
mentally in 1803. Further advance with 
the new illuminant was made in the follow- 
ing year. 

In its issue of 2 July, 1804, The Times 
announced :— 

‘Sir Joseph Banks, ever indefatigable in 
examining and promoting useful discoveries, went 
last Thursday evening, for the second time, with 
a large party of his noble and scientific friends, to 
the Lyceum, to witness the incredible effects of 
smoke; the whole Theatre was light with the 
same, in a novel and pleasing manner; the arch 
of lights above the stage had a very striking effect, 
and from the English grate on the stage (which 
may be fixed in every room) issued a very brilliant 
and fanciful light....The noble and learned 
visitors. ...expressed the liveliest satisfaction.” 

From this time the use of gas rapidly 
developed and spread, and by 1821, the 
date mentioned by your correspondent, the 
sight of a gas-lit theatre can scarcely have 
been a rarity. H. D. Extis, 


All the theatres in London, except the 
Haymarket, were probably lighted by gas 
before 1821, as the Lyceum was lit by gas 
as an experiment in 1803, and gas was 
introduced generally through London 1814~ 
1820. The Theatre Royal, Glasgow, was 
illuminated with gas 18 Sept., 1818; the 
advertisement of this said that gas never 
till then had been seen in any theatre in 
the Kingdom. FREDERIC Boase. 


Gas must have been in use in the London 
theatres as early as 1819. In that year it 
was introduced at the Theatre Royal, 
Cheltenham, and on a play-bill of that 
theatre, dated 22 May, 1819, is the following 
announcement :— 


** Mr. Crisp has directed his close attention to 
the general improvement of the Theatre, which 
is now LIGHTED with GAS upon an enlarged 
scale, after the most approved plan of the London 
‘Theatres.”’ 

RotanpD AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 


Seeing that the Chartered Gas Company 
of London obtained its Act of Parliament 
in the year 1810, there can be no difficulty 
caused by the expression (quoted by Mr, 
HENRY FISHWICK) being used in the year 
1821, W. S. B. H. 





In a note on the career of Mark Lons- 
dale, John Britton mentions a benefit night 
at the Lyceum Theatre, the programme 
being made up of Lonsdale’s moving pano- 
rama of Egyptiaca, taken from Denon’s 
‘ Antiquities of Egypt,’ and of recitations 
and songs given by himself and three friends. 

“This [he says] was in the year 1802; and the 
event is memorable, as the house was lighted 
by gas, being, I believe, the first time that valuable 
light was employed within the walls of a theatre.” 
—‘ Autobiography,’ i. 101. 

It would be interesting to know if there 
is any corroboration of this very early 
date. The Gas Company of London only 
obtained its charter in 1810, but Murdoch 
had lighted part of the factory of Messrs. 
Bolton & Watt in Soho in 1798, so that 
Britton’s date does not seem to be alto- 
gether impossible. 

MARGARET LAVINGTON. 

[Mr. J. ARDAGH and Mr. R. A. Ports also 
thanked for replies.] 





“ STAR-YPOINTING ” : THE SECOND FOoLio 
OF THE SHAKESPEARE Ptays (11 S. vii. 456), 
—At the risk of another harmless Baconian 
bomb from your correspondent I venture 
to supply some of the guidance Sir E. D. 
LAWRENCE seeks, although a few of his 
questions appear to be already answered 
on p. 496 of my ‘ Shakespeare Bibliography * : 

There are six imprint variants in the 
second edition of ‘Shakespeare,’ 1632, all 
of which may be seen in the Lenox Public 
Library, at New York. 

A copy of No. 1 in list given, Cotes- 
Smethwick imprint, was purchased at auc- 
tion by the late Mr. Quaritch in 1887, another 
by Messrs Leighton in 1907. 

A copy of No. 2 in list, Cotes-Aspley 
imprint, was bought at auction in 1893 by 
Mr. B. F. Stevens, and another with this 
variant by Messrs. Sotheran in 1894. A 
third copy, formerly belonging to John Lucy 
of Charlecote, was purchased at auction by 
Mr. B. F. Stevens in 1907. A fourth copy 
was bought by Mr. Quaritch in 1907. 

Of No. 3 in list, Cotes-Hawkins imprint, 
two copies appeared at auction in 1903, one 
in 1904, one in 1905, and one in 1907—five 
in all. 

Of No. 4 in list, Cotes-Meighen imprint. 
@ copy was bought in 1890 at auction by 
Mr. Tregaskis, a second in 1902 by Mr. 
B. F. Stevens, and another in 1907 by one 
named Ryley. 

Of No. 5, Cotes-Allot imprint, the copies 
are too plentiful to enumerate. 


| 
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Eight public libraries are named on p. 496 
of my ‘ Bibliography’ where copies of the 
1632 edition can be consulted. 

Referring to the number of existing 
copies. It is not for me to say whether a 
census of known exemplars would repay the 
time and trouble necessary to compile it, 
but a hint as to the probable number is to 
be found in the quantity appearing on the 
market. 

The first edition of 1623 probably con- 

sisted of 500 copies, of which about half 
are certainly known to survive. Of these 
250 copies, exactly one-fifth appeared at 
auction in the twenty years 1886-1906. 
+ The second edition of 1632 doubtless 
consisted of 1,000 copies, of which probably 
half survive, for in the same twenty years 
1886-1906 there appeared at auction 111 
copies. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


History OF CHURCHES IN Situ (11 S. vi. 
428, 517; vii. 55, 155, 231, 298, 377).— 
St. Peter’s Church, Droitwich. — A good 
Church Guide is published, price 3d., and is 
soldin the porch. Itis written by the Vicar, 
Rev. E. H. B. Price. It contains four good 
illustrations, including one of the interesting 
monument, of 1616, of Sergeant George 
Wylde, recumbent, in robes and coif. The 
pamphlet gives a good description of this 
curious composite building, with its sixteenth- 
century half timber additions. 
tiles, carefully preserved round the font and 
in the vestry, probably from the Droitwich or 
Malvern kilns, are noted; these resemble 
closely those preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum, and I have recently preserved 
similar tiles discovered in the foundations 
in the restoration of an old house near 
Droitwich. 

This Church Guide has run into a second 
edition. I regret to see that the editor has 
now dropped the pleasing reference to the 
tombstone of Capt. Samuel Evans, of the 
89th Foot, who died in 1829. On this 
tombstone some kindly friend, evidently 
with the leanings of an historian, caused a 
later inscription to be engraved: ‘‘ Whose 
name is associated with the double murder 
at Oddingley.” 
scarce pamphlet of 1830, published by T. 
Eaton, this remarkable tragedy, commencing 
with the murder of the Rector of Oddingley, 
Rev. George Parker, and ending with the 
killing of the murderer, Richard Hemming, 
by his associates, occurred in June, 1806. 
Hemming’s skeleton was found in a barn in 
Oddingley on 21 Jan., 1830. 

W. H. QuaRRELL, 


The early | 
a|(11 S. vii. 425). 
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St. GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE: ELy 
CHAPEL (11 S. vii. 428).—Licences for 
marriages which took place at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, at any time between 1754 
and 1812, must have been issued from one 
of the three following offices, and may be 
seen there :— 

Faculty Office, Knightrider Street. 

Vicar-General’s Registry, Creed Lane. 

Bishop of London’s Registry, Dean’s 
Court. 

With regard to the registers of the old 
Ely Chapel, they have been printed with 
‘Ely Episcopal Records,’ published by 
A. Gibbons. Ivy C. Woops, 

Librarian-Secretary. 

Society of Genealogists, 227, Strand, W.C. 


It is quite possible that Mr. C. Maisey, 
clerk, St. George’s Church Vestry, Maddox 
Street, W., may be able to supply the in- 
formation required by Mr. L. E. Mortarty 
for his first inquiry. CrcIL CLARKE. 


LONGFELLOW’sS ‘CouRTSHIP OF MILES 
STANDISH’: CopyricHt Law (11 58. vii. 
389).—My copy of the “ Author’s Pro- 
tected Edition ”’ (5th ed.), published by W. 
Kent & Co. (late D. Bogue), in 1859 does 
not contain the notice mentioned by. 
Crvis. I presume, therefore, it only re- 
ferred to the first edition. 

STATUE IN QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY 
This statue is fully dealt 
with in the L.C.C. ‘Return of Outdoor 
Memorials in London’ (1910). It is indexed 
under *‘ Queen Charlotte (?),” and extracts 
from contemporary newspapers, &c., are 
cited as evidence. The writer (Sir Laurence 
Gomme) then proceeds :— 

‘Writing at about that time (1775), Walter 
Harrison, in describing Queen Square, states that 
‘at the north end of it isa very handsome statue of 
her present majesty, Queen Charlotte.’ There seems, 
however, to be some reason for doubting whether 
the statue then erected is identical with that at 
present standing in the square. The features of 
the statue in no way reselates any of the portraits 





| of Queen Charlotte, and the style of dress 1s hardly 








compatible with the assumption that the latter is 
represented. Moreover, when recording the erec- 
tion of Queen Charlotte’s statue in 1775, the Morn- 


From my copy of the | ing Post and Daily Advertiser mentions that under- 


neath ‘is the following inscription : Virtutes Decus 
et Tutamen. There is, however, no trace of such 
an inscription on the present pedestal. It would 
therefore seem necessary to take into account the 
possibility that Queen Charlotte’s statue has been 
removed, and some other substituted. Whom itis 
supposed to represent is uncertain ; perhaps Anne, 
though the name of Mary II. has been suggested.” 
Joun T. PAGE. 


(Mr. Witmot CorFiE.p also thanked for reply.) 
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STaTUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH 
Istes: ‘“ Orrrs.” (11 S. vii. 443).—I am 
sorry Mr. Pace, when copying the inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal in front of Regency 
Square, Brighton, did not protest against 
the contraction of the word officers to 
“* Offrs.”” I have from time to time called 
the attention of my friends to this, and 


one and all agree that such a contraction | 


ought not to appear on a public monument, 
and that it is in very bad taste. 
Harry B. Poranp. 
Inner Temple. 


‘** TOWN-PLANNING ”’ (11 S. vii. 447).—By a 
curious coincidence the same morning's 
mail brought me two papers, in one of 
which—the latest number of ‘N. & Q.’ 
— Sir J. A. H. Murray’s question about 
* town-planning’’ was asked, while the 
other, a German newspaper—which I am 
sending to the Editor—had an article about 
the right way to combine house and garden, 
with the heading, ‘Haus and Garten- 
Planung.’ This with the verb planen in 
an architectural sense (=to design) was 
new to me, though “‘ der Plan eines Hauses, 
einer Stadt,” “‘Stadtplan,” “‘ Hausplan ”’ are 
quite common. Probably this use has as 
yet remained confined to professional litera- 
ture. As the author refers to Prof. Muthe- 
sius as his master, and to Lichtwark, perhaps 
some brethren of the ‘N: & Q.’ community 
who are architects will be good enough to 
search in the works of the writers men- 
tioned. I have no doubt that the incom- 
parable storehouse of the B.M. Library 
contains them. G. KRvrEGER. 

Berlin. , 


There is no use of the phrase “ town- 

planning ” in ‘ Garden Cities of To-Morrow,’ 
by E. Howard, 1902, nor in Sennett’s 
‘Garden Cities in Theory and Practice,’ 
1805. Ina paper, R.I.B.A, Journal, 3 April, 
1905, it is stated that 
‘the technical literature dealing with the matter 
— The Planning of Cities’—is comparativelysmall, 
and, in so far as this country is concerned, may 
be said to be non-existent.” 
In the same Journal, 11 May, 1907, is a note 
on the ‘Proposed Legislation on Town 
Planning.’ This is the earliest use of the 
expression as far as I know. The Trans- 
actions of the Town Planning Conference, 
October, 1910, Preface, give this explana- 
tion :— 

“As in the case with all conventional 
phrases, ‘town-planning’ has different meanings 
in different mouths. To the medical officer of health 
it means sanitation and healthy houses ; to the 
engineer, trams and bridges and straight roads, 





with houses drilled to toe a line like soldiers. 
To some it means open spaces, to the policeman 
regulation of traffic; to others a garden plot to 
every house, and so on. To the architect it. 
means all these things, collected, considered, and 
welded into a beautiful whole.” 

‘The Town-Planning Lectures,’ Waterhouse 
and Unwin, 1912, p. 4, inform us that. 
“¢Town-planning’ is now an accepted ex- 
pression.” Tom JONES. 


Munco CAMPBELL’s DyING MESSAGE: 
‘‘ FAREWELL, VAIN WORLD!” (11 S. vii. 
449).—The editorial note under this query 
states that the earliest definite example of 
the whole verse is 1776. Mr. Alfred Staple- 
ton’s work, ‘The Churchyard Scribe,’ on 
p- 95, gives an example from Greasley 
Churchyard, twenty years before that date. 
He writes :— 

‘In the same churchyard is to be seen the 
worst travesty of an epitaph I haye met with yet, 
founded on what are among the most hackneyed 
of all graveyard rhymes, which occur, in a com- 
paratively correct form, in the same churchyard, 
over William Harvey, 1756, thus :-— 

Farewell vain World, I’ve had enough of thee, 

And Valies’t not what thou Can’st Say of me ; 

Thy Smiles I court not, nor thy frowns I fear, 

My days are past, my head liest quiet here. 

What faults you saw in me take Care to shun, 

Look but at home, enough is to be done. 

“The travesty occurs on a_ headstone to 
Phillis Robinson, dated as recently as 1866, and 
is exactly reproduced below. Its fearful and 
wonderful rendering possibly is due to the cir- 
cumstance that it was chiselled from memory by 
an extremely illiterate man :— 

Farewell vain world I’ve had enough of the, 

I doent value what thou can see of me ; 

Thy frowns I quote not, thy smiles I fear not, 

Look at home and theirs enough to be done.” 


Cuas. A. BERNAU. 


DICKENS: PLACES MENTIONED IN ‘THE 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER’ (11 S. vii. 249, 
434).—I cannot find an essay entitled ‘The 
Noble Savage’ in ‘ The Uncommercial Tra- 
veller,’ although a paper under that title is 
entered in the general index to All the Year 
Round (vol. v. p. 424). But on turning up 
the reference I fail to discover any mention 
of St. George’s Gallery. Will your corre- 
spondent give the reference to the volume 
and page of All the Year Round where the 
article to which he alludes first appeared ? 
I think it very probable that St. George’s 
Gallery was a name given to the building 
originally erected in 1842 to serve the pur- 
pose of a Chinese exhibition. According to 
The Illustrated London News (6 Aug., 1842, 
p. 204), the building stood on “ the left hand 
side of the inclined plane extending from 
Hyde Park Corner to Knightsbridge, and 
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towards the extremity of St. George’s 
Place.” In 1848 it was used for a Free 
Exhibition of Modern Art. There is a 
woodcut of the interior, with description, 
in The Illustrated London News of 29 July 
of that year (p. 61). The building is 
spoken of as ‘“‘ the Hyde Park Gallery ” in 
an account of the exhibition in The Art 
Journal for April, 1849 (p. 105), and a state- 
ment appears in the course of the article 
that the promoters had decided to remove 
the exhibition to premises in Regent Street, 
opposite the Polytechnic. Could this have 
been the building which we now know as 
St. George’s Hall, and could the name have 
been brought from Hyde Park Corner ? 
R. B. P 


In The Dickensian for June there is an 
article about St. George’s Gallery with an 
illustration of the performance, which 
appeared in The Illustrated London News, 
28 May, 1853. Is there an illustration of 
= ne in existence? J. ARDAGH. 

uUdlin, 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 S. 
vii. 489).—“‘ There is a great deal of human 
nature in man.” Is not this from Judge 
Haliburton’s ‘Sam Slick’ ? COL 


The late Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Birmingham, Dr. Ullathorne, was fond of 
saying, ‘‘There is a great deal of human 
naturein most of us”’ but whether it was 
& quotation or an original remark I do not 
know. ARNOLD H. MarHew. 

Ethelbert Lodge, Bromley, Kent. 


Magic Rive (11 S. vii. 430).—The refer- 
ence quoted in 5 §. iii. 194 is misleading. 
The ring discussed in the ninth volume of the 
Royal Society of Literature’s Transactions 
is not the ring alluded to by George Eliot. 
That ey treats of the recognition of a 
long-absent husband or lover by the familiar 
device of a ring dropped into the cup from 
which his lady drank. The tale in ‘The 
Adventurer’ is by Dr. John Hawkesworth, 
and occupies three numbers (13-20 Jan., 
1753).”_ It agrees in all essential points with 
that told by Madame Le Prince de Beaumont 
in her ‘ Magasin des Enfans,’ the date of 
which I cannot exactly determine; the 
“‘ Nouvelle Edition” in the B.M. has no date, 
and is marked in the Catalogue ‘“‘ ? 1760.” 
According to a French biographical dic- 
tionary, the author came to England shortly 
after the publication of her first book, which 
appeared in 1748, and continued to live here 
for the greater part of her life. From 
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internal evidence it seems probable that her 
version of the story was the later one; 
e.g.,the monster into which the prince was 
transformed in Hawkesworth is merely a 
combination of a wolf and a goat; in the 
French version he assumes far more fearful 
proportions, and is compounded of six 
animals. It is unlikely that any author or 
translator would diminish the terrifying 
attributes of a monster, though he might 
well add to them. The attempted violation 
of the heroine by the prince in the English 
version becomes a proposal of marriage in 
the French ; and though this watering down 
might well be made for the benefit of ‘les 
enfans,” a converse fortifying for English 
adult readers seems less probable. 

George Eliot, however, appears to have 
had Madame de Beaumont’s version in her 
mind, for there the ring pricks its wearer— 
even, in cases of extreme turpitude, till the 
blood gushes out. In Hawkesworth’s tale 
it merely contracts on the wearer’s fingcr, 
causing him considerable pain; though in 
spite of this contraction the prince was able 
to pull it off and throw it on the ground. 
It may have been the knowledge that a 
painfully tight ring is not so easily removed 
which induced Madame de Beaumont to 
alter this detail. C. B. WHEELER. 


On the fan-shaped amphora (pottery) 
from Camirus, Rhodes (Thetis and Peleus), 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ninth edition, 
is an illustration of a fable of a man being 
bitten by a dragon or serpent on following 
the path of desire. Is not the proverbially 
sharp serpent’s tooth a more striking symbol 
than the magic ring? Where may this 
legend be found ? H. BrorTHERTON. 

urnley. 


THe Rep Hand OF ULSTER: CLASPED 
HANDS ON JEWISH TOMBSTONES (11 S. vii. 
189, 275, 334, 373, 434)——Magor Ba.Lpock 
at the last reference mentions “ the clasped 
hands” in the Hackney Cemetery as “ the 
crest or badge of the Cohen family.” It 
may interest him to know that this symbol 
is borrowed from the ancient Temple ser- 
vices, still retained on holydays when 
the “‘Cohanim” ascend the dais before 
the Ark, and, extending their hands 
under their ‘“ taleisim”’ (praying cloaks), 
“bless the people.’ I believe the practice 
of carving these emblems on tombstones 
has been abandoned altogether; at least, 
I have not observed any in Plashet or 
Willesden cemeteries. 

M. L. R. BREsLaR, 
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GARIBALDIAN VETERAN (11 8S. vii. 428). 
—Would any one of the following list of 
Garibaldian veterans be the gentleman in- 
‘quired for by CHE Sara SaRA? | 

Lieut. B. Tucker, Col. (Shouldham) 
Peard, Col. Windham, Capt. I. Armitage 
‘Chippendall, Capt. (Doctor) Joseph Nelson, 
Lieut. W. J. Pigott, Alex. Blakely Patter- 
son, W. B. Brook, and Col. C. S. Forbes. 

A number of these Redshirts were mili- 
tary officers, private gentlemen, students, 
poets, and journalists, who went out in 
the ‘‘ English Legion,” and the remainder 
in the ‘“‘ Regimento Inglese”’ under General 
John Dunn, early in 1860. DENISON. 


QUERIES FROM GREEN'S ‘SHORT His- 
ToRY’ (11 S. vii. 487).—‘“‘ Challon’”’ is the 
Burgundian town of Chalon -sur-Saéne. 
The tournament is described in Rishanger’s 
* Chronica,’* 4.D. 1273, p. 79, in the Rolls 
Series edition. where the editor, H. T. 
Riley, makes the curious error of correcting 
“Comes Kabilanensis *’ into ‘‘ Comes Cata- 
launensis,”’ Cabillonum or Cavillonum being 
Chalon-sur-Saéne, while Catalaunensis refers 
to Chalons-sur-Marne. The “ poet of the 
time,’”’ who sang ‘Now England breathes 
in the hope of liberty,’ &c., is the anony- 
mous author of the Latin poem on the 
Battle of Lewes, contained in MS. Harl. 
978, and printed in Thomas Wright’s 
‘Political Songs of England from the 
Reign of John to that of Edward II.,’ 
Camden Society, 1839, the first passage to 
which Green refers is 9-12 :— 

Jam respirat Anglia, sperans libertatem ; 
Cui Dei gratia det prosperitatem ! 
Comparati canibus Angli viluerunt, 

Sed nunc victis hostibus caput extulerunt. 

The other passages given are from 693-8; 
765-7, 771-4, and 777-9. ‘‘ The mocking 
song of the victors,’ from which two lines 
are quoted in the preceding paragraph, is 
‘The Song against the King of Almaigne,’ 
which comes immediately before the long 
Latin poem in Wright's book, 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


1. “ Challon.”—-This is simply Chalon- 
sur-Sadne. In the first edition of the book 
<{1874, p. 177) the name is spelt ‘‘ Chalons ” 
(sic). But later the author seems to have 
altered it to “Challon.” Probably his 
reason was a remark made by his friend, 
E, A. Freeman, in an articleon ‘ Orange’ (pub- 
lished in Macmillan’s Magazine, April, 1875, 
p- 328; it is reprinted in Freeman’s ‘ His- 
torical Essays,’ Fourth Series, 1892, p. 89), 





* At one time attributed to Thomas Walsingham. 





to the effect that in 1393 the principality 
of Orange passed to the “house of Chal- 
lon—not Chaélons = Catalauni, but Challon 
or Chalon=Cabillo in the ducal Burgundy, 
the place where our Edward the First had 
to fight so hard for his life in the tourna- 
ment, which grew into a petty battle.” The 
incident (which took place in 1274) is told 
by Walter of Hemingford, or Hemingburgh 
(see R. Pauli, ‘ Geschichte von England,’ iv, 
7-8, 1855, and the anonymous—really by 
R. B. Seeley—‘ Life and Reign of Edward I.,’ 
new ed., 1872, p. 18), Edward’s opponent 
having been the gigantic Count Philip, who, 
in 1267, married the heiress of the county of 
Burgundy, and four months later, as suze- 
rain, took possession of the county of Chalone 
sur-Sadne on the death of the last count, 
Jean. Philip, in 1268, became Count of 
Savoy, in succession to his brother Peter, 
the builder of the Savoy Palace in the 
Strand. 

In modern French the town on the Sadne 
has neither a circumflex accent nor a final 
8, while that on the Marne has both pecu- 
liarities. 

2. “The poet of the time” is the author 
of the ‘Song of Lewes,’ which celebrates 
the battle of that name in 1264, and is 
printed in Thomas Wright’s ‘ Political Songs 
of England ’ (Camden Society, 1839), pp. 72 
sqq. Here I have not access to the book, 
so cannot give the exact page on which the 
quotation appears. 

3. The “ Scotch writer * is most probably 
John Barbour, whose poem ‘The Bruce’ 
is expressly cited as an authority by Green 
in his note at the head of the section of his 
book in question. W. A. B. CooLipcE, 

Grindelwald. 

{Mr. A. R. Bayxey also thanked for reply.) 


“ Bucca-Boo” (11 S. vii. 89, 155, 378, 
437).—I would supplement Mr. T. O’ NEILL 
LANE’s interesting note with reference to 
places in Ireland named after the Puica. 
One of the best known is Pollaphuca, in 
Wicklow, a wild chasm, where the River 
Liffey falls over a ledge of rocks into a 
deep pool, to which the name properly 
belongs, signifying the pool or hole of the 
Pica. There are three townlands in Clare, 
and several other places in different parts 
of the country with the same name; they 
are generally wild, lonely dells, caves, 
chasms in rocks on the seashore, or pools in 
deep glens like that in Wicklow. 

The exploits of the Péca form the subject 
of many legendary narratives (see Crofton 
Croker’s ‘Irish Fairy Legends’ and Wilde's 
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‘Trish Popular Superstitions’). An odd 
mixture of merriment and malignity, under 
the name of Puck he will be recognized as 
the ‘‘merry wanderer of the night,’”’ who 
boasts that he can “ put a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes,’ and Shakspeare 
has conferred on him a kind of immortality 
he never expected. Dr. P. W. Joyce in 
his ‘ The Origin and History of Irish Names 
of Places’ deals fully with places’ named 
after the sprite, to attest his former reign 
of terror in the minds of the old peasantry. 
Wit1t1amM MacArruur. 
_ Dublin. 


SACKVILLE Fox (11 S. vii. 470).—A 
Sackville Fox was Blane Coursier and 
Genealogist of the Order of the Bath in the 
reigns of Geo. II. and III. He died either 
1 Dec. or 18 Dee., 1760. See Gentleman's 
Magazine, ‘ Obituary,’ 1760, p. 394, and 
Noble’s ‘ College of Arms,’ pp. 399 and 448. 

G. R. Y. RR. 


Unicorn’s Horn (11 S. vii. 450).—The 
horn referred to was, no doubt, the tusk of 
a narwhal. See Browne’s ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ 
bk. iii. chap. xxiii., where the whole question 
touching unicorn’s horns is discussed very 
fully. It appears that another Pope (Julius 
III.) also spent a large sum on a unicorn’s 
horn; but, according to Sir Thos. Browne, 
the horn “he stuck not to give many 
thousand crowns” for was really the tusk 
of a narwhal, specimens of which were fre- 
quently brought home by travellers and 
retailed as unicorn’s horns. The particular 
horn belonging to Pope Clement VII. is 
referred to by Aldrovandus, who saw it at 
Rome (see his treatise on ‘ Quadrupeds,’ 
bk. i. p. 223). The so-called unicorn’s horn 
seen at Windsor in 1598 by the German 
traveller Heutzner (E. Phipson, ‘ Animal- 
Lore in Shakespeare’s Time,’ p. 456) was 
a narwhal’s tusk. It was brought back by 
Frobisher, and was “reserved as a Jewel 
by the Queenes Majesties Commandment 
in her wardrope of Robes” (Hakluyt’s 
‘Voyages’ [1904]. vii. 297). Rhinoceros 
horn was also frequently passed off upon 
credulous people as unicorn’s horn. 

The horn was collected as a curiosity 
owing to the belief current in the sixteenth 
century that it was an effective remedy 
against poisons. The belief persisted in 
England down to the time of Charles IL., 
but a horn cup sent at that time to the 
Royal Society to be tested appears to have 
successfully disproved the superstition (Ray 
Lankester, ‘Science from an Easy Chair,’ 
1910, p. 127). Dr. Edward Browne, the 





son of Sir Thomas Browne, inspected a 
number of specimens while he was travelling 
abroad, and records (‘ Travels,’ 1685, p. 102) 
that the King of Denmark had a wonderful 
collection. See Roscher’s ‘ Lexicon’ under 
‘Monokeros,’ where a full bibliography is 
given; also W. Haughton, ‘On the Uni- 
corns of the Ancients,’ Annals and Mag. of 
Nat. Hist., 1862, p. 363; Robert Brown, 
jun., ‘The Unicorn,’ 1881; G. C. Kirch- 
mayer, ‘On the Unicorn,’ 1661 (translated 
in Goldsmid’s ‘ Un-Natural History,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1886, vols. i. and ii.); ‘ Encyclo. 
Brit.,’ 11th ed., article ‘ Unicorn.’ 
Matcoim Letts. 


‘THE AMBULATOR ’ (11 S. vii. 430).—The 
first edition of this guide to London was. 
published in1774. Others appeared in 1782, 
1787, 1793, 1794, 1796, 1800, 1807, and the 
eleventh edition, which is in this library, 
in 1811. It is a 12mo volume of 316+ 
viii pages, and contains a map of the country, 
‘Twenty-five Miles round London.’ An 
Advertisement requests that persons able 
to give information “ respecting the change 
of property that may occur from time to 
time, and the errors or omissions that 
may be noticed,”’ should communicate with 
Seatcherd & Letterman, Ave-Maria Lane. 
The full title is :— 

“The | Ambulator; | or, | A = Pocket Com- 
panion | for the tour of | London and Its En- 
virons, | within the circuit of twenty-five miles : 

| descriptive of | the Objects most Remarkable 
for | Grandeur, Elegance, Taste, Local Beauty, 
and Antiquity. | Mlustrated by | Anecdotes, His- 
torical and Biographical; | and embellished with 

| Fourteen Elegant Engravings, | and | A Correct 
Map. | The Eleventh Edition, | with considerable 
Additions and Improvements. | London: | 

Printed for Scatcherd and Letterman; Wilkie 
and Robinson; Long- | man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown; C. Law; J. Harris; John | 

Richardson ; J. Asperne; T. Hughes; J. Caw- 
thorne: TT. Under- | wood; and Gale and. 
Curtis. | 1811.” 

The following lines from Cowper appear 
on the title-page before the number of the 
edition :— 

LONDON—opulent, enlarged, and still 

Increasing LONDON—Babylon of old 

Not more the glory of the earth than she. 

A more accomplish’d World’s chief glory now f 

The villas with which LONDON stands begirt, 

Like a swarth Indian with his belt of beads, 

Prove it ! 

The tenth edition (1794) was dated Isling- 
ton, 27 Nov.. 1806, but the eleventh is dated 
Chiswick, 4 Oct., 1810. ‘ A Concise Account 
of the Metropolis’ occupies the first twenty- 
four pages, the remainder, the ‘ Ambulator ; 
or, A Tour Round London,’ being arranged 
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alphabetically under place-names. The last 
six pages are occupied with ‘An Alpha- 
betical List of the Nobility and Gentry, 
the present proprietors and occupiers of the 
Seats mentioned in this work.’ 

The seventh edition, 1794, is in the London 
Library, the catalogue of which states that 
editions 1-3 had the title, ‘The Ambu- 
lator; or, The Stranger’s Companion,’ &c. 
The second, third, fifth, and ninth editions 
may be consulted at the Guildhall Library. 

THomas Wm. Hvck. 

Literary and Scientific Institution, 

Saffron Walden. 


‘The Ambulator’ was an annual publica- 
tion which appeared first, I believe, in 1787. 
My copy is described as ‘‘the seventh 
edition, corrected and improved.” The 
title-page is as follows :— 

““Ambulator: | or, |a pocket companion | in 

a |Tour round London, P within the circuit of 
Twenty- -five miles, | describing | Whatever is most 
remarkable for Antiquity, Grandeur, | Elegance, 
or Rural Beauty ; | including | New Catalogues of 
Pictures, | and illustrated by | Historical and 
biographical Observations. | To which are pre- 
fixed. | A Concise Description of the Me sails | 
and | a Map of the country described | . 

“London: | Printed (by Assignment. from 
the Assignees of John Bew) for ore and 
Whitaker, Ave-Maria Lane, | 1794. 

This title-page describes fairly accurately 
the scope of the work ; the compiler’s name 
does not appear. At the commencement of 
the volume is “an Alphabetical list | of 
the | Nobility and Gentry,|the present 
proprietors or occupiers of | the seats men- 
tioned in this work ’”’; and at the end is a 
table of topographical queries which, it is 
‘suggested, should be answered. with a view 
to incorporation in later editions of the 
work, Wn. NorMAn. 


Rome: JEWISH SARCOPHAGI AND GREEK 
ParntTine (11 S. vii. 429),— 2. In Hare’s 
“Walks in Rome.’ thirteenth edition, p. 659, 
in the account of the Appartamento Bor- 
gia, the celebrated fresco known as the 
“Nozze Aldobrandini’ is mentioned. Found 
in 1607 (Gournerie, ‘Rome Chrétienne,’ 
ii. 62) in the Baths of Titus, near the Arch 
of Gallienus on the Esquiline, it is con- 
sidered to be the finest specimen of ancient 
pictorial art in Rome. It was purchased 
at first by the Aldobrandini family, whence 
its name. It represents an ancient Greek 
ceremony, possibly the nuptials of Peleus 
and Thetis. There is a fine copy by 
Nicholas Poussin in the Doria Palace. 

‘*S’il fait allusion a un sujet mythologique, 


Je réel y est a cété de Vidéal, ct la mythologie 
y est appliquée a la représentation d’un mariage 





ordinaire. Tout porte a y voir une peinture 
romaine, mais lauteur s’était inspiré des Grecs, 
comme on s’en inspirait presque toujours a@ 
Rome. La nouvelle mariée, assise sur le lit 
nuptial et attendant son époux, a cette expression 
de pudeur virginale, d’embarras modeste, qui 
avait rendu célébre un tableau dont le sujet 
était le mariage de Roxane et Vauteur Aétion, 
peintre grec.’”’—Ampeére, ‘ Hist. Rom.,’ iv. 127. 

Mr. H. Stuart Jones in his ‘ Companion 
to Roman History’ (1912), p. 410, says of 
this painting :— 

“It probably belongs to the Augustan period, 
and was taken from the upper part of a wall 
decorated in a variety of the architectural style : 
a certain note of severity in its composition, which 
is that of a bas-relief rather than of a painting, 
caused it to be ascribed to pre-Alexandrine art. 
On the other hind, the fact that the central group 
—Aphrodite and the bride—is closely paralleled 
by a terra-cotta of the third century B.c., from 
Asia Minor, has been held to show that the 
supposed original was of Hellenistic date. There 
is in reality no need to posit such an original. 
Graceful as the composition is, it is far from 
lucid in its details—witness the varieties of inter- 
pretation proposed by modern scholars; nor 
does it stand alone, for there are similar groups, 
as for example in the remains of the Golden House 
of Nero, which have the same superficial appear- 
ance of classical severity, but are even more 
evidently made up of well-worn types. They are 
the handiwork of a ‘ classicizing” school, which 
retained its traditions beside those of the more 
* modern ’ decorators. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


2. In vol. ii. of Helbig’s ‘ Fiihrer durch 
die 6ffentlichen Sammlungen _ klassischer 
Altertiimer in Rom,’ ed. 2, pp. 169-71, isa 
description of the ‘ Nozze Aldobrandini,’ fol- 
lowed by a bibliography of fourteen titles. 
Helbig’s book has been translated into 
English. Epwarp BENSLY, 


LovuIsE DE LA Ramée (Ova) (11 S. 
vii. 187).—Criticizing the writer of the 
sketch of Ouida in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ Et SottERO 


says :— 

‘* Fourthly, that her first novel, ‘ Granville 
de Vigne,’ was published in The New Monthly 
Magazine. It was not; she in a Preface says 


it was published in a military magazine.” 

The writer of the sketch is right, and En 
SOLTERO is wrong in this matter, for ‘ Gran- 
ville de Vigne ’ appeared in The New Monthly 
Magazine during the years 1861-3, cxxi.— 
exxviil. It is worth adding that neither 
name nor pseudonym was employed. 

Et SoutTERo also says :— 

“Thirdly, that these stories were never re- 
printed. In America they were, about 1868 or 
1872, in two volumes, one called ‘ Cecil Castle- 
maine’s Gage, and Other Stories,’ the other 
‘ Beatrice Boville, and Other Stories’ ; by whom 
published, and where, I do not know.” 
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They were published in 1867 at Phila- 
delphia, by J. B. Lippincott & Co. One, 
containing nine stories, was entitled ‘‘ Cecil 
Castlemaine’s Gage, Lady Marabout’s 
Troubles, and other Stories. By ‘ Ouida.’ 
Author’s Edition.” An Advertisement reads 
as follows :— 

‘*'The publishers have the pleasure of offering 
to the many admirers of the writings of ‘ Ouida,’ 
the present volume of Contributions, which 
have appeared from time to time in the leading 
journals of Europe, and which have recently 
been collected and revised by the author, for 
publication in book-form. 

‘* They have also in press, to be speedily pub- 
lished, another similar volume of tales, from 
the same pen, together with an unpublished 
romance entitled ‘ Under Two Flags.’ 

‘Our editions of Ouida’s Works are pub- 
lished by express arrangement with the author ; 
and any other editions that may ‘appear in the 
American market will be issued in violation of the 
courtesies usually extended to authors and pub- 
lishers. 

** Philadelphia, May, 1867.” 

The second volume of stories I have not 
seen, but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it was the volume which Et Sottero 
says was called ‘ Beatrice Boville, and Other 
Stories.’ ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


QUEENHOO Hatt (11 S. vii. 430).—For 
the origin of the name see Skeat’s ‘ Place- 
Names of Hertfordshire,’ 1904, p. 36. For 
an interesting account of the house see 
* Queen Hoo Hall,’ by E. E. Squires, pp. 178- 
183 of the Transactions of the East Herts 
Archeological Society, vol. ii., 1902-4. 

W. B. Gerrisu. 


HUXLEY ON Positivism (11 S. vii. 288).— 
In an essay on ‘ Agnosticism,’ published in 
The Nineteenth Century for February, 1889, 
Huxley refers to Positivism as ‘the in- 
congruous mixture of bad science with 
eviscerated papistry.”.. The article is re- 
printed in his ‘Collected Essays,’ vol. v., 
where the quotation will be found on p. 255. 

R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 


THE STONES oF LONDON (11 S. vi. 429, 
515; vii. 16, 77, 211).— Onslow Ford 
Obelisk, Grove End Road, N.W.—Portland 
stone. 

Prince Imperial, Royal Military Academy, 
‘Voolwich.—Pedestal of polished red Aber- 
deen granite, base of Portland stone. 

Trafalgar Square fountains.—Peterhead 
granite. 

Isaac Watts Memorial, Abney Park 
Cemetery.—Statue and pedestal of Portland 
stone. ¢aj i i si ak pate 





Royal Navy and Marines Memorial, 
Greenwich Hospital School.—Portland stone. 
Victoria fountain, Victoria Park.—Podium, 
Portland and Kentish ragstone, Sicilian 
marble, and Aubigny stone. 
J. ARDAGH. 





Hotes on Books. 


Horace Walpole’s World. By Alice D. Greenwood.. 

(Bell & Sons.) 

Ir required some courage, we imagine, to under- 
take another book on the much-bewritten Horace, 
but Miss Greenwood has amply justified the 
boldness of her attempt. Having already satu- 
rated herself in the literature of the Georgian 
period in writing her excellent account of the 
Hanoverian queens, she has found it easy to 
reproduce Walpole in his true milieu. Sometimes, 
indeed, she might be thought to have yielded to 
the temptation of making unwarrantable excur- 
sions into the field of contemporary politics, as- 
in her ninth chapter, on ‘The Legend of C. J. 
Fox,’ with which the lively fldneur, in his detach- 
ment, had little to do. But the secondary title 
of her book, ‘ A Sketch of Whig Society under 
George III.,’ saves her from such an imputation. 
She has been able to impart some novelty to her 
narrative by making good use of the correspond- 
ence of the time brought to light by the Historicaf 
MSS. Commission. As a biographer she evinces 
a more sympathetic insight into the character of 
her subject than most of her predecessors, and 
one, therefore, more likely to be just. Notwith- 
standing Walpole’s love of gossip and badinage, 
he was at heart a good-natured man, and always 
ready to do a friend a service. He had, indeed, 
a genius for friendship, and was inclined rather 
to overvalue the good qualities of others; ‘all 
his geese were swans.’ He was particularly happy 
in the society of old ladies, and the extravagant 
admiration he felt for his three duchesses is 
well known. He was singularly free from jealousy 
and envy; independent and _high-principled' 
beyond most politicians of his time; and, like 
most great men, fond of children. He certainly 
was not the inept and empty-headed fribble that 
Macaulay tried to make out. We may smile at 
the antiquarian dilettantism which found expres- 
sion in the lath-and-plaster of his Thames-side 
castle, which he stuffed with incongruous bric-a- 
brac ; it was the toy with which he chose to amuse 
himself: he was conscious of his own virtuosity 
and it should not blind us to his sterling qualities. 
The writer notes in passing that the erection of 
this stucco pile was arrested for a time in 1762 
by the carpenters going on strike for an increase 
of wages; which must be one of the earliest 
instances of a gréve on record. 

Owing to his fastidious tastes and somewhat 
valetudinarian state of health, Walpole was 
content to stand alvof as an amused spectator of 
the ever-interesting comedy of life. For the 
same reasons probably he was in a high degree: 
susceptible of being bored, though Miss Greenwood 
will not admit this. But she herself gives am 
instance of his declining the proposed acquaint- 
ance of a Mr. Gough merely because he thought 
he would prove intolerably dull. The author is 
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certainly mistaken, too, in suggesting that the 
word ‘‘ bore” is inapplicable because it ‘‘ had 
not as yet enriched our vocabulary” (p. 2). 
{t first came into vogue in Walpole’s own circle, 
and was used by his friend Lord Carlisle. 

Many points of interest Miss Greenwood 
passes over with a mere allusion, such as Walpole’s 
correspondence with Chatterton and his intimacy 
with the Miss Berrys; but, on the other hand, 
she preserves several traits and customs of the 
‘period which were worth recording, such as the 
newly arisen fashion of great folks going out of 
town at the end of the week (p. 69). It is amusing 
to find a certain county magnate writing from 
his magnificent castle to warn one of his guests 
that if she should require a cold bath, she must 
send on her bathing-tub in advance, ‘“‘as we 
have not the least convenience of that sort here ” 

. 79). 

Pathe book is written in a lucid and dignified 
style, though we could wish that that unnecessary 
word ‘“ meticulous”’ were left to the new journa- 
lists, who work it to death. The value of the 
work is enhanced by excellent illustrations from 
contemporary sources. The portrait of Horace 
in his seventy-sixth year from a pencil drawing 
by G. Dance strikes us as particularly vrai- 
sembiusle and characteristic, and the same may 
be said of the reproduction of Eccardt’s picture 
of Gray. 


Sion Coilege and Library. By E. H. Pearce. 

(Cambridge University Press.) 

Tus is not the kind of book which will command 
« large circle of readers or which lends itself 
very easily to review, but it is an extremely 
accurate, exhaustive, and well-printed history 
of the College and Library of Sion, which will be 
welcomed by every member and every bene- 
ficiary of that institution. 

Thomas White, D.D., the founder of Sion 
College (who must not be confused with Sir 
Thomas White, founder of St. John’s College, 
Oxford), was a_ post-Reformation — pluralist. 
Born ¢. 1550 at Bristol, he died in 1624, being 
then Vicar of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, Canon 
of Windsor, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and Prebendary of Mora in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
'wice married, he had no children, and made 
noble use of the accumulations of his ecclesiastical 
preferments. In 1621 he founded the White 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy at Oxford, 
endowing it with 1001. per annum; and under his 
will there was founded the College and Alms- 
house of Sion, to which a charter of incorporation 
was granted in 1626. Curiously enough, the 
Library, which has since become the most im- 
portant and conspicuous feature of the College, 
is not due to the founder, but is an afterthought 
of John Simson, his kinsman and executor, who 
built it soon afterwards, and endowed it with 
167. per annum. 

The book before us gives a long and com- 
plete history of the vicissitudes, misfortunes, 
and benefactions incident to the growth of the 
College, including the almshouses, the Library, 
the College estates, and other properties, to- 
gether with much personal history of the presi- 
dents, librarians, and other officers who were 
responsible for the management of them. 

The story is well and minutely told. We can- 
not recapitulate it here,fonly calling attention 








to Mrs. James’s very large gift of books in 171I 
(p. 266), and to the strange history and loss of 
the most valuable MS. possessed by the Library 
(pp. 293-4). Chains were abolished in 1720. 

The important growth of the Library dates from 
the time when Parliamentary assistance began to 
be given to it, having been mooted in 1707, 
and taking shape in the Act of 1710. An Act of 
1814 required the delivery of a copy of every 
book published to the Library of Sion College, and 
to the Librarians. of four Scottish Universities, 
and of the King’s Inns, Dublin. An Act of 1836 
abolished these rights, and substituted an annual 
sum of money in compensation for them. The 
compensation to Sion Cullege amounted only to 
£363 15s. 2d., which sum was to be paid yearly, 
and is paid to the present day. An Act of 1875 
settled the division of the London Wall pro- 
perty between the Hospital and the College, 
at the same time separating the Hospital 
from the College, and setting up a new body of 
trustees to manage the Hospital, which was 
endowed with one quarter of the profits of the 
sale of the City property and a certain share of 
other properties. An Act of 1884 authorized 
the purchase of a new site for Sion College for 
31,6251., their share of the sale, and the erection 
of their new and present home on the Thames 
Embankment. haga Pee thousand books were 
removed from the old site, in addition to 30,000 
pamphlets; and the number of books has now 
reached 100,000, and is yearly increasing. The 
story ends here. The book is accurately and 
beautifully printed, and enriched with two 
appendixes and a complete Index. 


Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
(Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

AmonG the papers of varied interest published 
in the last issue of this Society are an illustrated 
monograph on the ‘Churches of Gothland,’ by 
Prof. A. C. Seward; and an account of a four- 
teenth-century inventory of the books and other 
possessions of Corpus Christi College, by Dr. 
James. The paper of most general interest is 
that by Dr. W. M. Palmer, in which he gives 
a readable and, indeed, lively account of 
‘College Dons, Country Clergy, and University 
Coachmen.’ In discussing the records of the 
Cambridgeshire Probate Court he prints a number 
of inventories of the goods which the members of 
the University possessed during the Elizabethan 
and Stuart period, in the way of furniture, books, 
and wines. Some curious items, as might be 
expected, come to light. In the shop of one 
John Denys about 1570 Frobisher’s ‘ Voyage’ 
could be bought for 1d., and the ‘ Vision of Piers 
Plowman’ for 6d. One Thomas, University 
printer in 1583, put out a volume in folio called 
*Zanchi’s Miscellanies,’ which no one can find 
any trace of. What, again, were the “ iij ate- 
meryes ” which Gylpyn. a Fellowof Trinity, had 
under his windows in 1550 (p. 186) ? 


THE new serial with which The Cornhill Maga- 
zine for July begins—entitled ‘ The Lost Tribes ’—is 
the work of ‘‘ George Birmingham.”’ The situation 
with which it starts out, the arrival in an isolated 
village in West Ireland of the rich widow of an 
Irish American, though not precisely unheard of 
before, is rich in humorous possibilities, which in 
these first chapters are well outlined. Miss 
Edith Sellers’s ‘ Shifting Scenes in Lapland,’ and 
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Mr. Ian Malcolm’s ‘ Rothenburg and its Festival,’ 
care graceful and lively bits of writing which make a 
series of successful pictures in the reader’s imagina- 
tion. Mr. Hesketh Prichard’s ‘Grey Seals of 
Haskeir,’ besides its obvious interest as a con- 
tribution to natural history and an account of 
sport, embodies an appeal with which we would 
gladly associate ourselves. In November, “ while 
the young are helpless, mothers nursing, and the 
big bulls often lying with their families,” takes 
place, with circumstances of revolting brutality, 
the annual “ clubbing of the seals.’ This is not 
justified by the value either of the skins or the 
oil obtained, and will lead ere long to the exter- 
mination of a fine creature which is both interest- 
ing and harmless. What is needed —the writer 
is not sanguine as to its being effected—is the 
establishment of a close time for the grey seal. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s delightful paper on ‘ Old Crome’s 
Hobbema’ should send a number of people to 
the National Gallery to refresh their memories of 
both these painters as well as of Ruysdael. An 
important and suggestive article, which we trust 
will bear fruit in the work of oncoming historians, 
is Sir. J. K. Laughton’s ‘ Historians and Naval 
History.’ 


The Nineteenth Century for July starts with a 
paper by Lord Cromer on ‘ The Capitulations in 
igypt,’ designed to turn attention towards 
devising ‘“‘some plan which shall take the place 
of the present Egyptian system of legislation by 
diplomacy.” Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill hails 
with an exultation which is, perhaps, a little 
premature, seeing how new as yet are the phe- 
nomena he describes, the ‘ Re-awakening of 
France.’ Still, one cannot but read his pages 
with hope and pleasure. Mrs. Bennett brings to 
a conclusion the account of her truly terrible 
experiences as a captive after the Massacre of 
Cawnpore. Mrs. W. K. Clifford in ‘A Remem- 
brance of George Eliot’ has little that is definite 
to relate, and there is something perilously near 
akin to the ridiculous in the solemnity of the 
scenes she describes, yet she has succeeded as 
well as any one who has written of George 
ELot in conveying a sense of the curious thrilled 
.atmosphere that surrounded her. Miss Emily 
Hickey’s study of Mrs. Browning, if somewhat 
drawn out, makes good reading—as it were an 
echo from older methods of criticism. One of 
the most charming and instructive papers is Mrs. 
March-Phillipps’s ‘ Old Italian Villas and_ their 
Lesson,’ devoted chiefly to the construction of 
the garden. The true Italian garden, with its 
comparative indifference to flowers and _ its 
tendency towards architecture, is more nearly 
allied to the Japanese idea of a garden than to 
our own. Canon Lyttelton in ‘ Eugenics, Ethics, 
and Religion’ sets forth the compatibility of 
eugenics and Christianity. Lady Blake gives us 
a rapid, slight, but rather engaging sketch of Irish 
life in ‘ Tir-na-bes.’ Other good papers—less in 
the line of ‘N. & Q.’—deal with agriculture, 
military efficiency, and problems of nationality. 


In the July Fortnightly Review ‘‘ the play ’s 
the thing’? We have the third instalment of 
the Editor’s discussion of ‘ Realistic Drama,’ in 
which not only is the criticism, alike of the 
temper of the time and of modern dramatic 
methods, acutely driven home, but also a scatter- 
ing of well-pointed epigrams is offered for the 
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delectation of the discerning. Mr. S. R. Little- 
wood’s ‘ Intellect and the Actor’ again is a 
suggestive essay by way of discrimination. Mr, 
P. P. Howe writes on ‘ The Dramatic Craftsman- 
ship of Mr. Bernard Shaw’ with verve and inci- 
siveness, and makes sundry good hits. ‘The 
Centenary of Richard Wagner,’ by Mr. Clement 
Antrobus Harris, is a good outline study, within 
narrow limits, of Wagner’s work and position. 
Mr. de Vere Stacpoole, after some pages of 
allusive introduction, gives us translations from 
Villon, clever enough for the most part as to the 
riming and versification. But we could not deny 
that, like “les neiges d’antan,’’ Villon himself 
has proved elusive and regrettable as ever. 
Still, it is one of the best papers of the number. 
Mr. Horace Samuel revives judiciously the claims 
of Stendhal to the gratitude of lovers of litera- 
ture. No doubt one of the articles that will be 
read with special interest is Dr. Elkind’s estimate 
of the Kaiser. The political papers deal with 
imperial questions and the Near East. 


_ READERS of ‘ N. & Q.’ will learn with satisfac- 

tion that on Tuesday, 24 June, Lord Beauchamp 
carried his amendment to the Ancient Monu- 
ments Consolidation and Amendment Bill to 
substitute a fine of 1001., or imprisonment not 
exceeding three months, for a fine of 201. as the 
maximum penalty to which the owner of an 
ancient monument, reported of national import- 
ance, shall be liable if he commence any operation 
of demolition, removal, alteration, or addition, 
without giving a month’s notice to the Com- 
missioners of Works—20l. being considered an 
inadequate deterrent. 

In the discussion as to the desirability for a 
separate board for Scotland, Lord Beauchamp 
mentioned the interesting fact that more people 
in Scotland had taken advantage of the old Act, 
and that more monuments in Scotland were under 
the care of the Office of Works than was the case 
in England and Wales. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


CoRRESFONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
i in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘“‘ Duplicate.” 

_CorrIGEeNDUM.—For Francis N. REvTon es 8. 
vii. 513) read Francis H. Retton. We apologize 
to our correspondent for the slip. 

















